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Moira Burgess 


from Below 


Pat Brady, ex-tramp, sometime wino, and his young son Danny, leave home 
just ahead of the demolition squad, and, rather than be rehoused on the 
outskirts of Glasgow, take the road to live with an older son in Manchester. 
By nightfall they are seeking shelter among down-and-outs and soup-run 
missionaries under a viaduct in ‘The Palace’. But things have changed, Brady 
feels, since he was last on the road, and they move on to a much stranger 
lodging, where for a time the lives of travellers, derelicts and missionaries 
meet and intertwine. 


It was black dark, except for the sputtering fires. You could tell 
there were people inside only by the snoring and the smell. It didn’t 
look much like a palace to Danny. 

‘Have ye been here afore, da?’ he said. 

‘Aye...’ said Brady, standing in the sleet, making no move to 
go in. ‘The oddtime... But yermammy didny like it. Wouldny come 
near it, suppose we was only passin’. She couldny stick the winos. 
So | never telt her I’d been.’ He turned suddenly, wildly, on Danny. 
‘An’ you're no’ tae tell her neither, mind.’ 

‘How could | — ‘ began Danny in total dismay. He felt Moses’ 
hand on his shoulder, the merest touch. He shut up. Moses didn’t 
have to tell him: Brady, tonight, was partly somewhere else. 

Brady shook himself and peered into the shifting shadows. 
‘Nae room fur another flea,’ he said sourly. ‘We've came too bloody 
late.’ 

Moses hunched up his shoulders and swivelled his head, 
staring under his brows like a hunting owl. ‘See in by the wall 
there?’ he said. 

‘A hole in the wall an’ a‘,’ grumbled Brady. 

‘It's out o’ the weather now,’ said Moses. ‘The wind backed 
north five minutes past. | doubt we're in for snow.’ 

‘Great,’ said Brady. 

They picked their way over feet and between fires. A grey head 


poked out of a blanket and said ‘Is that yerself, Pat?’ 

‘Naw, it’s no’,’ said Brady. 

Over by the wall there was room to sit down and prop up the 
kit-bag. ‘That's a’ ye need,’ Moses reasonably said. They didn’t 
even have to hurry about lighting their fire: already their wet coats 
and trousers were steaming and stinking in borrowed heat. A step 
away to left and right, and all over the black cave as far as they could 
see, the little fires whistled and burned. 


‘| kent fine it wouldny be a palace,’ said Danny bleakly. 

‘It's a viaduct,’ said Moses. 

‘You're that bloody clever,’ said Brady peevishly. 

Moses shrugged and said, ‘The boy wants to know, he might 
as well know.’ 

Brady himself hardly knew the Palace now. Once you had 
slipped into it off a narrow street where little ragged shops 
overflowed on to the cobbled footpath, and traders’ barrows 
blocked what little freeway there was. Now all of that was 
wasteground, the new roads and bridges defining its edges like a 
picture-frame in the sky, the grim diamond-studded towers of high 
flats looking coldly down. 

He began to unpack the kit-bag. ‘It'll dae us for the night, 
whatever it is,’ he said. ‘See’s the matches, Danny. I'll learn ye how 
tae kindle a fire an’ we'll fry that ham an’ eggs.’ 

‘We never brung nae coal!’ cried Danny. 

Brady laughed like anything. The laugh made him cough and 
gasp till he had to spit, but he felt a lot better. ‘See you!’ he crowed. 
‘Eh, Moses? Johnny Raw wis never in it! Away for God’s sake an’ 
find me some sticks.’ 

‘There's plenty just ower there,’ said Danny eagerly, and went 
scuttling on hands and knees to the heap of firewood against the 
wall. 

Out of the darkness a voice said ‘Touch thae sticks an’ I'll cut 
yer bloody hert oot.’ 

‘Da!’ howled Danny. 

That the voice was a woman’s made it a hundred times more 
alarming. ‘Lay wan finger on thae sticks an’ I'll tie yer guts roon’ yer 
neck. Move wan step nearer thae sticks an’ I'll — ‘ 


‘That you, Belle?’ said Brady. 

‘Nane o’ your bloody business.’ 

‘He didny mean nae harm, Belle.’ 

‘Did he no’, the tinker’s get?’ 

Moses said from the shadow, ‘He’s just a laddie like yer ain, 
Belle.’ 

‘Ma Johnny never stole an auld wumman’s sticks.’ At least it 
was a grumble now instead of a screech. She grabbed a bit of wood 


and slammed it into her fire. A clot of tar caught and flared. Danny 
shrank back from the peaky white face and the eyes as bright and 
black as the river where the rats ran up and down. She muttered, 
appeased, ‘He’s a good laddie, ma Johnny.’ 

‘You brung him up like a prince, Belle,’ said Brady. : 

‘It's no’ easy, Pat, tae bring up a laddie thae days. Ye'll ken that 
yersel’.’ 

‘| dae that, Belle, by God | dae.’ 

‘He’s a credit tae ye, the same lad,’ said Moses’ gentle voice. 

The flame died down and the old woman mumbled in the dark. 
Danny fidgeted, peering first at Brady, then at Moses. They seemed 
in no hurry to move or speak again. 

‘Da,’ he ventured to say. ‘Will | get — ?’ 

‘You stay wi’ the kit-bag,’ sighed Brady. ‘I'll go mysel’.’ 

‘For whit we needny mention,’ said Moses, just above a 
breath. 

‘Christ, ye’re right there, Moses.’ 

Brady scrambled groaning to his feet and jerked his head at 
Moses. Danny fearfully watched them pick their way through the 
dark Palace: he tried to strain his eyes and ears after them like a 
hare. As they stood for a moment on the edge of the world, black 
shapes in the flickering glare of somebody’s fire,he heard Brady's 
croak: 

‘Belle’s Johnny, eh, now?’ 

‘Oh aye, a man grown,’ said Moses. 

‘In London, last | heard?’ 

‘Aye, an’ coinin’ money,’ Moses said. ‘Coinin’ it. But how, well, 
that | canny say. 

‘Or ye willny,’ said Brady. 


They were gone, and Danny sat and shivered among the alien 
fires. He didn’t dare look to his left, where Belle snuffled and 
occasionally spoke sweetly to a boy who wasn't there. He looked to 
his right, where they had come in. A blanket at the next fire heaved 
and stirred. ‘You'li be Pat Brady's boy?’ said the man who had 
recognised Brady. 

‘Aye,’ said Danny. 

‘I mind ye fine, Kieron. The same name as my granda, God be 
good tae’m.’ 

‘Naw,’ said Danny. ‘Kieron’s my brither. I’m Daniel.’ 

‘Of course ye are! Of course ye are!’ allowed the man 
generously. ‘Ye'll mind o’ yer da tellin’ ye aboot me. James Rattray. 
We've aye been chinas, yer da an’ me. He mighta called me Jamie. 
How’s yer lady mother?’ 

‘She’s dead two years come Easter.’ 

‘Ah, Jesus mercy!’ cried the man in a flurry of pious gesture. 
‘It's queer an’ strange whit God pits on us, an’ us tryin’ tae dae the 
best we can. Did | hear yer da speak o’ ham an’ eggs?’ 

‘Aye,’ said Danny with a cautious glance towards Belle. ‘He’s 
away tae get — kindling.’ 

‘Would ye believe, Daniel,’ said Jamie Rattray, ‘that | ate my 
last crust o’ bread for my breakfast, an’ whaur the next is tae come 
frae, it's only God can tell?’ 

Light broke over them, a miracle, brighter than the sun. Danny 
squinted under his upflung arm and saw Jamie Rattray’s open 
mouth and dilated pupils, frozen for a second in holy fear. The beam 
of light swept across and down and jolted to rest, becoming two 
blazing eyes: powerful headlights trained directly into the dark 
and private Palace. 

‘Pit oot thae lights! shrieked Belle. ‘I'll cut yer bloody hert oot!’ 

‘Dae ye no’ ken there’s a war on?’ yelled a joker in a far corner. 

‘I'll tie yer guts — ° 

‘It’s thae bloody do-gooders again,’ said a more rational voice 
in the shadow of the archway. 

‘Herel’ cried Jamie Rattray, jumping up. ‘| missed them the last 
time. It's a hand-oot. You'll no’ be needin’ it, but, Kieron.’ He slid 
between fires and among blanketed humps with the flicker of a rat's 
tail. ‘Daniel,’ he called back. He was out and waving his arms on the 
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floodlit wasteground before Danny had put his words together in 
any sort of sense. 

Now there was a lot of noise outside, plates and spoons 
clashing, a shrill chatter of young toffs’ voices. The fires in the 
Palace burned low in the glare of light. The man under the archway 
got up heavily, grumbling, and shuffled out to the wasteground. 
From the back came the joker, replaying his triumph: ‘War on,’ he 
cackled. ‘ken there's a war on?’ Finally Belle, bracing both hands 
on one knee, pushed herself up from the ground. She was wearing 
a man’s raincoat and an orange silk scarf. She didn’t seem much 
tallerstanding up, but she sizzled with fury, ready to fight the world. 
Her malevolent eyes swept among the sitting men, searching for 
insults. In a panic that he might offend her again, Danny scrambled 
up and ran. 

It was do-gooders ail right. The place was swarming with 
young toffs in duffei-coats and jeans, diving into boxes and 
handing out bowls and spoons. The headlights belonged to their 
pick-up truck, and up on the back of the truck a huge urn of tomato 
soup steamed sharply in the cold air. Danny’s eyes and mouth 
watered, and his feet took him to join the queue. 

There was a queue because, in spite of all the noise and fuss, 
only two people were actually giving out soup. One was a long thin 
lady in a tweed coat, very like Miss Floyd who had belted Danny 
through three years of mental arithmetic. He hoped right away that 
he wouldn't get his soup from her. Memories of Miss Floyd would 
sour it in his mouth. 

But the man beside her was the do-gooder to end themall. He 
was small and dark, with bright eyes that fixed greedily on each 
soul in the soup queue. He couldn't stop talking. ‘God bless you, 
brother,’ Danny heard him say. ‘Bless this soup to your body. Be 
very welcome. Praise the Lord.’ He had nearly, but not quite, an 
American accent. 

The woman clearly felt she ought to try saying something too. 
‘Here you are,’ she said to the next in line. ‘Bring the bowl back, 
won't you?’ As an afterthought she added, ‘And the spoon.’ Danny 
anxiously counted the people ahead of him to estimate whose hand 
would be on his soup-bowl. 
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The little bald man chattered on. He even sprayed a few 
blessings over the flutter of young toffs round the truck's tailgate 
when he turned round for more soup. ‘Keep it coming, friends,’ 
Danny heard him say. ‘God bless us in the Lord’s work.’ He turned 
eagerly back to the queue and met little Belle eye to eye. Her scarf 
had slipped back off her cropped grey hair and screwed itself into a 
wrinkled orange cravat. She stuck out her jaw and glared at the 
man, who beamed at her through the steam of the soup. 

‘God bless you, brother,’ he said jauntily. 

‘Whit.the hell d’'ye mean brother?’ screamed Belle. 

The man’s smile slipped quite a bit. The thin woman clapped 
her hands to her mouth. 

‘Are yez blin’ or whit?’ 

‘., . Sister,’ said the man. 

‘Am | no’ gettin’ ma soup then?’ 

‘Of course,’ said the little man, hauling back his smile. ‘God 
bless it to your use, sister.’ 

‘Stane bloody cauld,’ said Belle, shuffling away. 

Somebody in the queue giggled. Those at the back, who 
hadn't heard the joke, began to weave about and demand what the 
hell was so funny. The little man, his face strangely blank, said to 
the woman, ‘With her hair short like that, eh, Madge?’ 

‘Anybody could have thought so, Mr Dott,’ said Madge at 
once. 

‘There aren't so many women among them, that’s the thing.’ 

‘| wasn't sure myself, Mr Dott.’ 

‘Whaur's the soup, brother?’ called an anonymous voice inthe 
queue. A cheeky echo chimed in: ‘—Sister?’ And the joker, well 
out of sight, roared like an RSM ‘Get yer hair cut! 

Mr Dott called ‘God bless you alll’ To Madge he said hastily, ‘| 
want to find that poor soul. Apologise. Wouldn't have hurt her for 
the world.’ He was already half-way out of the circle of harsh light. 
‘Can you carry on for a minute or two?’ 

‘lf you think you must, Mr Dott —’ said Madge apprehensively. 
In the queue behind Danny a less patient voice shouted ‘Ran ooto’ 
soup, hiv yez?’ 

‘Madge.’ said Mr Dott, a reproachful voice on the edge of the 
darkness. ‘We try to remember they are people. God knows | do. 
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But | was thoughtless, and there’s a broken heart wandering the 
streets tonight.’ 

He had gone: Madge faced the queue alone. ‘God bless you,’ 
she said nervously. ‘Bring back the spoon.’ 

Danny unexpectedly felt sorry for her; especially since the 
little bald man hadn't gone to find Belle at all. He'd just gone away 
to let people forget his mistake. Danny knew that as if it had been 
written up on the truck. It had been written (though Danny didn’t 
know how he was able to read it) on the little man’s face. 

A drunken fight began in the queue, one old man swinging 
wildly at another with his crutch. Under cover of the row Danny 
heard Belle’s voice saying ‘Gie’s a lend o' yer bunnet, Ratface.’ 

‘Nae bloody fears.’ 

‘Gie’s it or I'll cut yer hert oot.’ 

‘Gie me hauf the soup then.’ 

‘Okay,’ said Belle grudgingly, and, jamming the greasy cap 
well down over her hair, she rejoined the queue. 

Danny was third in line now, so hungry that the smell of soup 
wrenched his guts. Madge couldn't keep up the patter like little Mr 
Dott. ‘You're very welcome,’ she said coldly. ‘Soup?’ she offered, as 
if afraid they might say no. Close up, she wasn't a bit like Miss 
Floyd; Primary Seven would have chewed her up and spat her out. 
But she was getting through the queue. Danny was second now. He 
was next. He was reaching out for his bowl of soup when a cuff on 
the ear knocked him clean out of the line. 


Jeremy Reed 


Ariadne 


Preoccupied for days within her room, 

she'd scrutinised spiders, and come to know 
with what instinctive surety they found 

a centre to build their radii around— 

an aerial pivot light played on in tunes 
transmitted by the sun at noon. 

She drew each web from angles that would show 


a means to locate the centre, her blue 

gown matching the blue irises the old 

inventor Daedalus had picked for her 

from the lily and narcissi border 

beside his flight room. Sometimes he would view 
her sketches and appraise the true 

eye she had brought to each reticle’s gold, 


but feared her mother’s household spies. Inside 
the labyrinth, a light flickered at night, 

as Pasiphae returned to her offspring, 

and let it mount her, while she clasped the ring 
of the rank monster she'd conceived, a hull 
she’d got from coupling with a bull. 

She'd reappear demented, and take fright 


at her own shadow, and rail at the watch 

for loitering. She feared her daughter's eyes 

that seemed to open up inside her head 

like clear water lilies tinctured with red, 

and hold her sleepless, and she dreamed a match 
between her daughter, and the thatch- 

haired warrior Theseus whose blue eyes 


were shot with Attic starlight. A king’s son Lobsterman 
who'd come as a sacrificial victim 
to the bellowing ogre in its cell 


At dawn she dreamed of a luminous ball Nothing quite fits. Excessive bagginess 
zigzagging through the labyrinth, and spun of knitted waists and sleeves cushion his fat 
from spider threads, its bright motion : against the wind that springs up once offshore, 
laying a gossamer trail of return uncoiling from the sea-glint like a cat 
through intricacies of the maze. She woke to spit blue temper at his pitching yawl, 
and quaffed more of the poppy drug, and hit and leave him treading that unstable floor 
a blackness in which she could see a sword of rolling barrels. The sea has the fleck 
hackingly despatch the monster who roared of a peacock’s feather before it pours 
until the ceiling shook, and the sword broke 
on the lightning of its death stroke, green into gray and is the flashing oil 
and blood from its aorta soaked the pit. his eye has come to find a balance in. 

All changes in this bay are like a fly 
Then she was running red-eyed to the lair he’s learnt how to transfix upon a pin— 
that stank of blood, and a guard with a pail 
could only point to the sea-green skyline and scuttle squall or white water for coves 
where a ship’s flurried oars blazed in the wine- where gannets scan on overhangs. The man 
red dawn. She watched it light up in the flare has come to find more safety on his boards 
of sunlight, and then disappear, than walking sure footed on turf, and spans 


ominous victors flying a black sail, 
his coffin’s breadth with all the surety 


and ran into the hills distractedly, of one who’s grown accustomed to the dip 
pulling out tufts of hair, until she fell that liquor might take him out on. The sea’s 
beside a stream, and listened to the cool constellated with orange marker floats 
descant of water fall into a pool, 

and overhead a spider snared a fly, that buoy his pots, and the cranky outboard’s 
its fragile web was a gold eye hard put to keep up its queasy putter. 

the victim tolled in like a funeral bell. The air reeks of petrol, and should the wind 


meet him headstrong it’s only to deter 


retrieval for a tide. The sea’s a split- 

mind quadrupling capriciousness with each 
new wind’s direction. Back on shore his ear’s 
a shell rolled up and down the shingle beach 
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waiting for a drop in the wind or tide. 

He smokes time blue, and at the ebb the roar 
subsides; the wind’s a tarred bird flagging lame: 
the moon‘s a gray pearl set into the shore. 


Conger 


A conger's world is tubular, it means 

seeing things thinly through a gun-barrel 

from the point of view of the bullet-head 

that’s primed to fire, the first-sized, clam-tight jaws 


more deadly in their lock than a bulldog’s. 
They'll shave a finger off with precision, 
clean as a horse bite, or close round a hand 
and leave it as taut gristle strung on bone. 


The colour of beached wrack, or an old tom 
that’s greying, these inhabit wrecks, or lairs 
from which their protruding head is streamlined 
like a grounded jet’s. Fastened to a spar 


they'll fight like a bayed wolf, and savagely 
bite free of suction pads working to grip 
the powerful torsion of the body's girth. 

In biting, their mouth opens from a slit 


to an alsatian’s wide full-toothed gullet. 
Conger stay low, anchored to the sea-bed, 
solitary killers holed up in their dens, 

they mostly go unchallenged, like this head 


which would swallow a sewer-rat or cat 
washed out to sea; ingorge it, and lie low 
until nightfall, and then seek out new prey, 
killing with a psychopath’s will to slow 
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the moment to all time. Dragged to the air, 
a conger barks, and if not killed outright 
will live a day, and still retaliate. 

This black boothead dazzled by a boat-light, 


come loose of the hook, might jump at a throat, 
and drag a man down, who stands shrinking back, 
petrified at this one to one combat; 

a jerky lighthouse twitching through the black. 


Bill Turner 


Highwaywoman 


Sometimes | find her a little hard on 

her husband's patience, so | try to touch up 
the outstanding differences between them. 
Once roused, she’s soon on her high horse, 
racing ahead to our cross-roads rendezvous. 
| go along with her demands, the entire 
coachload, ready for the shuddering jolt 

at her stand-and-deliver challenge. 

| never know if I'm to be accomplice 

or victim. This time, will she grab 

the family jewls? Her cool appraisal 
reckons I'll settle for any share 

of the plunder she chooses to toss off. 

If her husband doesn't care how rich 

he is, I'm well aware what a poor 
specimen | am, to depend on her 

jaunty bounty. That's why, whenever 

| get the chance, | stick up for him. 
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The Compassionate Policeman 


The new policeman bears a pound of steak mince 
comfortably settled in his right hand, 

secure as if it were vital evidence. 

Justice is difficult to understand. 

In one sense this young officer is off duty, 
although still in uniform, and in another, 

since his grisly parcel is for Mother, 

he bows to a higher authority. 


Now who approaches but a distraught wife, 
heediess of dangling curlers, slippers flapping, 
who cries that he should hasten for his life 

to stop a gang of burglars from escaping. 

He observes clues of interrupted baking, 

flour on her apron, butter in her hair. 

He feels embarrassed by her disrepair; 

frowns at the unseemly fuss she’s making. 


Composing now his notebook’s official bluff, 

he muses: Proceeding home | was accosted 

by a young lady... while she mentally boasted: 
He were a smasher, couldn't do enough! 
Quickly she leads him to their destination, 
having convinced him of the need to hurry. 

Law is nine-tenths administration, 

one-tenth a toss-up between luck and worry. 


At the break-in scene, two grim householders 
stand by the shattered glass. Inside, a pale child 
struggles to bolster defiance, smoulders 

with sparky pride. When the Law has smiled 

on these alert citizens, one raw morsel 

of delinquency miserably emerges. 

“Look at the mess you're in!’ decency urges. 

A shrug. Both contemplate the bloody parcel. 
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William P. Robertson 


The Weight 


As Karl Anderson struggled with his burden, he felt his knees 
buckle beneath him. At this rate, he would never reach the barn that 
stood a good three hundred yards off through the orchard. Reeling 
against the nearest apple tree, he righted himself to more evenly 
distribute the load upon his back. “Vhy?” he wondered aloud. “Vhy 
did | come out in the woods so soon before dark?” 

Karl had always been a strapping youth. At his present age of 
seventeen he was already well over six-foot tall, and his two 
hundred pounds of bulky muscle helped him perform even the most 
rigorous of normal farming chores. From baling hay, to quarrying 
stone, to digging post holes, he was the first of his family to finish 
his work and the last to complain of fatigue. But then, the weight 
with which he now found himself saddled, could hardly be 
characterized as ‘“‘normal.” 

If only he had not been so skeptical of the old legends. Those, 
like everything else “Swedish,” he believed should be cast aside 
now that he and his family had made a new home in America. “Vhy 
dwell on old customs from the Old Country?” he had asked his 
father countless times. “If you loved those things so much, vhy did 
you put an entire ocean betveen you and them?” 

Karl had another more personal reason for spurning his 
heritage. He was tired of being the brunt of the American boys’ 
jokes. Often his muscles had also come in handy when he'd venture 
into town. At first, he had only used them when goaded into 
fighting by the taunts of “Dumb Swede!” That, however, was 
before he had thrashed every upstart farmhand within twenty miles 
and, in turn, had become the bully. 

A faint tremor, that most would have recognized as fear, 
pulsed through the brawny Swede as he again lurched forward 
toward the distant barn. He was soon forced to rest against every 
third tree he blundered across in the growing gloom. 
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Panting with eyes closed, the immigrant lad was suddenly 


disturbed by a very real childhood memory. It was that of his 
grizzled Uncle Ole sitting hunched over in his favorite rocker 
croaking out tales of elfin lore. Face animated with firelight, the old 
man had delighted in frightening the children who gathered about 
the hearth to hear the stories he told every Midsummer Eve. The 
rest of the year he was seldom known to speak more than a few 
mumbled words. Too shriveled to work anymore, he spent most of 
his hours daydreaming or limping alone through the- woods to 
gather herbs and mushrooms. These Ole used in medicines he 
concocted for all the old crones of the neighborhood. 

By far, his uncle’s favorite stories involved the trolls — those 
hirsute little men reputed to haunt the dank woodlands surrounding 
the Anderson farm. Karl remembered that he had always laughed 
the loudest when Ole, in the midst of his narration, would twist up 
his bearded cheeks in impish imitation and leap at the most 
unsuspecting child nestled at his feet. Then, the old man would 
describe, in hideous detail, how after sunset the Little People 
dropped from trees to steal a ride on a human's back. By the time 
Ole had explained the Troll’s ultimate intent in doing so, all the 
‘children (but Karl) were crying in their mothers’ aprons. These 
stories would have still seemed pretty ludicrous if it had not been 
for the pig-like bristles scraping against the back of Karl’s neck. 

Karl reached the edge of the orchard just as the final glimmer 
of twilight was fading from the sky. Eyes blurring with fatigue, the 
Swede now viewed the barn as a mere shadow outlined against the 
horizon. With the building still a good hundred yards away, he felt 
an overpowering urge to sink to the ground fora quick nap. Only the 
smell of bitterroot reminded him of the consequences. 

With his endurance fading fast, Karl recognized the need for 
drastic action, and suddenly he was rather infuriated by the whole 
situation. After all, what had he to fear? Had his brawn ever failed 
him before in any wrestling bout? Certainly not! It had never much 
mattered what type of death grip his opponent had used. Why 
should it now? 

Karl reached one rope-like arm over his shoulder. Instead of 
throttling the unseen enemy as planned, he found his range of 
movement shackled by his own huge, expanding bicep. Howling in 
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a blind animal frenzy, the immigrant whirled around and around like 
a bear swatting bees, clawing at the empty air. When he felt his 
weight grow tighter to him still, he wildly butted his back against a 
row of gnarled tree trunks. Each time he rebounded into the air, an 
electric shock wave exploded in his brain. Finally, everything went 
blank, and he slumped to his knees. The next thing he knew, he 
was instinctively stumbling in a dead run toward the barn. That 
brief contact with the ground had proven true his Uncle Ole’s elfin 
lore. No blackout could compare with the empty nothingness felt 
when one’s soul is being slowly sucked away. 

Karl was now totally consumed by fear. Nor had he ever before 
felt so alone. It was as if he was rushing headlong down a 
subterranean tunnel bound for hell. He could no longer feel his 
legs, but knew they must be working when the deeper shadows 
surrounding the barn loomed up large then engulfed him. 

With the radar of a bat, Karl veered off at a right angle to the 
barn wall and followed it along until he distinguished the faint glow 
of lantern light leaking from the bottom of a side door. He lifted the 
latch and ducked his giant frame through the four-and-a-half-foot 
opening that had been purposely built that size by his superstitious 
father. As he did so, he heard a thump behind him and whirled in 
time to see an impish figure leap up and flee into the night. All at 
once, the weight was gone from Karl's back. If only it had left his 
heart, as well. The imp had had his Uncle Ole’s face. 


William Oxley 


Puerta de Soller 


Graves just up the road at Deya 
the bay a bright blue scimitar 
inlaid with lush warm waves 

a sky that had no clouds 

and palm trees undisturbed, 
while underneath the hotel awnings 
noon siesta'd ever yawning 

and on the sands as soft as fur 
the colour of dried-up butter 
tourists sun-seduced turned red 
and lay as still as the ruddy dead. 


When the tranvia clanged its weary bell 
mad dogs and poets set off up hill 
through orange groves and olive terraces 
intent on seeking ancient traces 

of gods and myths and what not 

but finding in the end the trail too hot, 
and as the going got ever harder 
turned aside to cool posada 

where among superior peasants 
astounded at such Spanish accents 
toasted the Muse in local sangria, 

then went instead by sea to Deya. 


John Barnie 


Etruscan 


Interfectus est: the perfect ending. 
Power like an irritation in the bone 
Drove the general on, a speartip stilled him. 


Now he goes begging the other side 
Of forgetting, in a toga, with a bowl 


Empty of its offerings of meat, bread and wine. 


Jowled, the neckskin slack, in lizard- 
Folds from living well, he’s more banker 
Than lord. Hard for him to live in Hell, 


To lie supine, while tn effigy, in tufa, 
He reclines on an elbow, bowl held off- 
Handedly, arrogantly, on a paunchful of stone. 


Encounter 


Swallows flitting low 
Over the grass, swimming 
At our waists like 
Blue-black-electric fish 


Silent and buoyant, lighter 
Than the air they 

Breathe, gliding 

Among the boles of trees. 
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We stand, rooted, 
Or make as if to wade 
Through the evening, 
Heavy in our lives, 


While the swallows flick 
On razor wings then 
Dive, airs dolphins, 
Shadowing the ground. 


December 


Indisputable, impenetrable 
Fog. Sometimes it wells up 
Out of the river's cauldron, 
Or comes down swiftly from the hills, 


An old style raider. 

Soon the town is lost, whirled away 
On an empty planet. We keep 

Our bearings: that way hills, 


Down that road towns, 

Staring into the white 

As the day tumbles into darkness. 
On a lucky night 


Fog dissolves, and the hills, 
Sharp as razors, 

Deep as mines, grow tall, 
Spangled with the beacon lamps 


Of farms. Then the moon is crisp, 
A high messenger of light, 

And an owl's screech tethers 
The woods about the town. 
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Reviews 


The New New Poetry 


Blake Morrison and Andrew Motion, eds., 
The Penguin Book of Contemporary British Poetry. (Penguin Books, 
£1.95) 


This book gives so much pleasure. It gives.us access to some of the 
best poems written over the last ten to fifteen years; introduces 
much of the very best of recent work; confirms poetry as confident 
and open; and proves that rigorous and intellectually rich writing 
can be enjoyable on the simplest levels. Its editors state in their 
introduction that a central concern is to place poetry within the 
realm of ordinary experience and to reaffirm its role as the 
encapsulator of common feeling. Having cast aspersions on the 
habit of making manifestoes, Morrison and Motion set themselves 
against the declarations made by Alvarez at the beginning of the 
last Penguin anthology of contemporary verse, The New Poetry. 
They proscribe the inward-looking, angst-ridden confession which 
that anthology is seen as promoting. They announce the intention 
of its successor to make “the familiar strange again” and by 
reasserting the value of language, narrative, developed metaphor, 
bizarrerie, “to extend the imaginative franchise”. 

This intention is borne out by the work of the major poets in 
the collection. Heaney is rightly set at the head, justifying the 
editors’ location of the rise of “the new sensibility” in Ireland, 
particularly the north. As well as giving wide selections of great 
descriptive writing (such as some of the Glanmore Sonnets), this 
means that the anthology alludes to the most important recurring 
feature of British social and political life of the two decades since 
The New Poetry. Images from the Troubles resurface throughout 
the book, from Heaney’s startlingly simple metaphor of the bog 
corpse, through the personal and autobiographical reference 
points of Derek Mahon and Michael Longley to the reflections of 
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the younger poets Tom Paulin and Paul Muldoon, who have grown 


up with the war as a fact of life. Heaney’s self-confidence in dealing 
with the subject is, ironically, the perfect tone for capturing that 
peculiar distress that exists in Ireland in the realisation that the very 
history and consciousness that makes the culture so strong and 
vivid is inextricably part of the political life: 


Now as news comes in 

of each neighbourly murder 
we pine for ceremony, 
customary rhythms: 


the temperate footsteps 
of a cortege, winding past 
each blinded home. 

| would restore 


the great chambers of Boyne, 
prepare a sepulchre 
under the cupmarked stones 


However, Heaney’s feeling for simple pleasures also pervades the 
anthology: 


Right along the lough shore 
A smoke of flies 
Drifts thick in the sunset 


and his rich language is a positive reactionary stance, at odds with 
both .The New Poetry’s sparsity and the modernist vogue for 
technical experiment, as if to say, yes, poetry can be descriptions of 
beautiful places. Mahon’s and Longley’s autobiographical work 
notwithstanding, the other cornerstone of the anthology, along 
with Heaney’s selection, is the extended descriptive narrative of 
James Fenton. In my view the greatest single poem of the 
anthology is ‘A Nest of Vampires’. Although it is paradigmatic of the 
editors’ stated wish for “the new sensibility” to be expressed in 
complex metaphor, from the position of the removed outsider, in 
dense language and with an overlay of narrative, it is no product ofa 
programme. It reads thoroughly naturally. Its images are instantly 
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recognisable: 


What fell behind the desk, what levelled the leg 
Of the card table, what had been presumed lost 
Has been found. 


or 


The house is all packed up 
Except for a mirror which could not be moved 


One celebrates the anthology’s intention to restore the imaginative 
franchise when it can lead to this poem's stunning involvement ofa 
novelistic construction of narrative interest in: 


Sesh be ts ats ‘| wasn't listening. Suppose 
We do suddenly have to leave this old house— 
Why should that worry you? | hate it all, 
And all the children here hate me too.” 


| used to think that just by counting windows 
And finding secret rooms, | would come across 
A clue. One evening | waited in the park 
Expecting a figure with an oil lamp 
To come to the casement and signal. 


Throughout the anthology contributors’ consciousness of 
static image forms a structure for imaginative devices. Many poems 
are statements of visual images, either real or imagined. Douglas 
Dunn‘s ‘St. Kilda’s Parliament’, Anne Stevenson's ‘Utah’ are 
examples. Readability, a reference point in the outside world rather 
than the internal life of the poet, touches that interest in making the 
familiar strange, while nevertheless considering the reader, which 
has characterised the post-modern in many art forms. Here it 
makes much of the work accessible and full. This makes it all the 
more obvious, however, that the two poets in the collection who 
brood over the business of being a poet and being cut off from their 
roots, Jeffrey Wainwright and more gratingly Tony Harrison, are 
the only two who spread references, prefaces, quotations and 
footnotes thickly. At least in reading Harrison's work one is spared 
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the working class Leeds accent, nurtured no doubt in the crush bar 
at the Met. 

In terms of a presentation of a “new sensibility”, an interesting 
footnote to the discussion of Wainwright's and Harrison's close- 
ness to any broad movement might be consideration of the 
irrelevance of the term “Martian” as in any sense applicable to a 
school. In my mind not only do, say, Raine’s, Reid’s and Shuttle’s 
contributions seem a little isolated from the rest of the work by their 
transparency and levity of treatment, but also the most” Martian” 
poems seem individually to be less impressive works. Where these 
poets succeed, it is often in moments of simplicity, observing with 
quiet profundity; in Raine’s naturalistic passages, such as in 
‘Laying a Lawn’: 

they're like the wordless books 
my daughter lugs about unread 


or Reid's ‘A Whole School of Bourgeois Primitives’: 


Two puddles take the sun 
in ribbon-patterned canvas chairs 


A concern for communicativeness, as opposed to a modernist 
hothouse obscurantism is of course a touchstone of post modernism. 
The cover of the new anthology, a detail from a painting by Michael 
Andrews, as opposed to Pollock on the cover of The New Poetry, 
alludes to this shift in sensibility, as well as to the more clearly cut 
Britishness of the current. book. It also points up something of a 
fallacy in the current book's relationship to its predecessor. While 
Morrison and Motion discuss at length their differences with 
Alvarez’s introduction, the differences often seem to be most 
clearly cut in the two introductory essays. The body of the 
anthologies seem much closer to each other than the claims made 
for either of them would suggest. The cover picture is obviously an 
image of a balloon seen in the distance, but is more accurately 
described as the shadow cast by the same balloon the painter is 
travelling in. The manifesto at the start of The Penguin Book of 
Contemporary British Verse turns on Alvarez’s introduction, but is 
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in itself propagandist. It notes the ‘‘new sensibility’ in younger 
poets, but in what sense are Anne Stevenson, Peter Scupham, 
Longley, Mahon and Heaney younger poets? Turning again to 7he 
New Poetry in the light of the new book, we find Redgrove, lan 
Hamilton, Geoffrey Hill. Their quietist poetry of personal revelation 
and romanticism is not so much surpassed as excluded in the 
current anthology. That is certainly acceptable as long as one mode 
is not seen as somehow becoming more important than another. 
As with other manifestations of “the new spirit’ of post-modernism 
fashionability, success, relevance and quality are easily confused. 


Michael Tooby 
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Variations on the Scottish 


lan Murray, ed., The New Penguin Book of Scottish Short Stories 
(Penguin Books, £1.95). 

Alasdair Gray, Unlikely Stories, Mostly (Canongate, £7.50). 
Christopher Rush, Peace Comes Dropping Slow (Ramsay Head 
Press, £8.50). 


Brave soul lan Murray for taking on the job of editing Penguin’s 
latest Scottish anthology. He is likely to receive as much blame for 
omissions as praise for the judicious choice he has made. 

J. F. Hendry’s Penguin Book of Scottish Short Stories (1970) 
was a self-consciously modernist approach to choosing short 
fiction that could represent a Scottish consciousness. Of the 20 
stories a few, like Neil McCallum’s war-time incident ‘A House in 
Sicily’, were not even set in Scotland. The contributors started with 
Cunninghame-Graham (a South American story) and included 
many writers who had started getting published in the 1950s. In his 
Preface Hendry made his intentions clear by expressing a preference 
for the documentary and contemporary as against the traditional 
Scottish mode that veers in the direction of the macabre or 
alternatively towards the mawkish. 

So much for the Old Penguin. The New Penguin gives us the 
same number of stories, although Stevenson's ‘Beach of Falesa’ 
might be better described as a novella, but starting off with a 
confident example of black humour, Hogg's ‘The Brownie of the 
Black Haggs’. This story of human malice against servants being 
repaid by a far more terrible retribution when one of them turns out 
to have devilish connections is told with great panache, and the 
low-key ending is finely judged. 

The 19th century is otherwise represented by well-known 
contributions from Scott, Galt and Mrs Oliphant (a gem of a country 
house ghost story, ‘The Open Door’). In his Preface lan Murray 
mentions the fruitlessness of searching for forgotten masterpieces, 
and lam sure he’s right. Perhaps something might have been found 
amongst the back numbers of Blackwood’s, but since only half the 
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pages of the New Penguin are given to the 19th century writers, the 
space could be filled many times over with the familiar. It is when 
he chooses the writers who have made their mark in this century, or 
even in the last quarter century, that lan Murray's skies darken and 
he must look anxiously over his shoulder at contemporaries still at 
work. This is where he could be ambushed by critics and literary 
polemicists of all descriptions; this reviewer lets him through 
relatively unscathed. It is perhaps a pity that Linklater, Edward 
Gaitens and Grassic Gibbon could not have been represented by 
less familiar work (‘Sealskin Trousers’, ‘A Wee Nip’ and‘Smeddum’), 
but then it must be remembered that this anthology will be read by 
many to whom these stories may not be known. 

Dialect writing gets an airing primarily in one of Robert 
McLellan’s ‘Linmill’ pieces about a boy catching minnows in the 
Lanarkshire Clyde, and also in the dialogue of Fred Urquhart's 
nostalgic account of a Midlothian funeral, ‘Alicky’s Watch’, 
Perhaps it is a pity that the Muriel Spark and George Mackay Brown 
pieces were both included in the Old Penguin, and perhaps one 
should regret that there is not one story which recognisably gives 
us a contemporary Scottish setting. But to compensate for these 
lacunae, we have Elspeth Davie, lan Hamilton Finlay and lain 
Crichton Smith all in their distinctive voices showing that the last 
quarter of the 20th century isn’t such a congenial place for the 
individualist and, by extension, the artist. 

In short, this collection succeeds in the thankless task of 
providing a representative selection. There are one or two 
weaknesses (I, for example, have always thought ‘Beattock for 
Moffat’ unbearably sentimental) and the regionalists in the North 
East might protest that Jessie Kesson or David Toulmin ought to 
have been included (but in place of Grassic Gibbon?). | am 
confident most of the options have been considered, and indeed 
the editor mentions a few of the contemporary writers he would like 
to have included, given sufficient space. 

Writing in 1883, Stevenson considered the dangers of fiction 
moving too far into the realist camp. To the writer more concerned 
with expressing the ideal in his work he offered the famous three- 
sided touchstone: “the elision of the useless, the accentuation of 
the important, and the preservation of a uniform character from end 
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to end.” (A Note on Realism) The impressive achievement of 
Alasdair Gray is that he is the master of a number of styles, at one 
moment writing pared-down mystic parables, rather reminiscent of 
Saint-Exupery or Oscar Wilde, and following up with Joyce-like 
intellectual and linguistic sleight of hand that seems only intended 
to create bafflement and despair (or delight) in the reader's mind. 
Yet the uniform character remains. 

There was a hint of this variety in Lanark, but in his collection 
of shorter fiction Unlikely Stories, Mostly Gray has’ given his 
anarchic intelligence more reign, taken more risks by going up 
impossible narrative blind alleys, straining the reader's patience 
with esoteric display and incessant argument (at one point ranging 
both sides of a debate in facing columns on the same page), 
deliberately nurturing the bizarre and sometimes omitting the word 
of explanation that is crying out to be included. Yet, as pieces of 
fiction, as separate living worlds with a palpable uniqueness, they 
for the most part succeed brilliantly. They stay in your mind with the 
tenacity of a virus. 

The first part of the collection is made up of short, occasional 
pieces written since the 1950s. ‘The Spread of lan Nicol’ supposes 
the effects of a split personality to result ina split body; ‘The Cause 
of Some Recent Changes’ jokily demonstrates how art can change 
the course of the world; ‘The Start of the Axletree’ shows a Nero- 
like emperor embarking on a disastrous spiritual quest. They have 
the nightmare quality which informs the novellas of Italo Calvino. 


Two of the pieces are more substantial in length (both being 
more than 60 pages) and content. ‘Five Letters from an Eastern 
Empire’ recount the experiences of a court poet, Bohu, in a land 
where official barbarity is smothered under rigorous rules of 
etiquette dreamed up by a puppet emperor. The court believes that 
a rebellion is taking place, so the capital is destroyed with 
incredible ruthlessness and a new palace planned. Bohu is required 
to celebrate the event in a poem, a task he finds difficult since his 
family was part of the slaughter. One of the emperor's cronies, the 
Headmaster of Literature, explains helpfully: ‘The justice which 
rules a nation must be more dreadful than the justice which rules a 
family. The emperor himself respects and pities his defeated 
rebels. Your poem might mention that.” 
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In ‘Logopandocy’ we have extracts from the secret journal 
(“the Secret and Apocryphal Diurnal’) of the 17th-century polymath 
Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty. In 1639 he sided with Charles II 
in the Civil War and as a result lost his estates and many of his 
manuscripts. Gray makes the most of this opportunity to rediscover 
the lost works and bring them to the eyes of the 20th-century 
reader. Treatises with unlikely titles like Ttantoxponoxanon and 
Foinixpankromata might well be verifiable parts of Urquhart's 
literary canon (this reviewer being unqualified to say), but this is of 
no matter. Gray succeeds so brilliantly in getting inside the head of 
the historical figure of Urquhart, with his wild speculations on the 
physical properties of natural matter and his belief in Scotland as 
the fount of all goodness, that plagiarism (if it exists) becomes an 
artin itself. He is particularly concerned with developing Urquhart’s 
belief in. the value of a universal language, re-establishing the 
perfect communication between people that existed before Babel. 
In exile, he dies happily in a land where speech has been 
superseded by facial expression and gesture, This is a fine paradox, 
which the rumbustious translator of Rabelais would perhaps not 
have relished. 

Unlikely Stories, Mostly is undoubtedly going to present a 
challenge to many readers, but it cannot be lightly ignored. In 
advancing the frontiers of fiction this book (delightfully illustrated 
by the author) will make many wonder “What next?” 

To move on to Christopher Rush's collection, Peace Comes 
Dropping Slow, is to risk anticlimax. But these unpretentious 
stories by a new author, presently a teacher at George Watson's in 
Edinburgh, have a love of a particular area (the East neuk of Fife) 
that is at its best a considerable achievement on a miniature scale. 
The author is not shy of stepping into his stories as the narrator and 
saying that he is just re-telling tales he heard as a boy — blowing 
embers back into flame is how he puts it. My feeling is that he is too 
kind in his presentation of these kenspeckle characters—fisher- 
men, ministers and local dignitaries. The mixture would benefit 
from a little extra salt perhaps. 


Simon Berry 
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A City Used by Artists 


Hamish Whyte, ed., Noise and Smoky Breath: An Illustrated 
Anthology of Glasgow Poems 7900-83 (Third Eye Centre, Glasgow, 
and Glasgow District Libraries, £5.95 paperback, £9.95 hardback). 


Hamish Whyte’s anthology of Glasgow poetry starts roughly 
where its predecessor, Eyre-Todd’s Glasgow Poets, left off in 1900. 
The first sixty-seven years of this century are represented by fifty 
pages, the last sixteen by eighty-eight. This may seem historically 
disproportionate, but, in aesthetic terms, it is just. The years from 
1967 onward saw the first publication of Tom Leonard's Six 
Glasgow Poems, of Stephen Mulrine’s ‘The Coming of the Wee 
Malkies’, Robin Hamilton's ‘The Girl | Met in Byres Road’, and Liz 
Lochhead’s ‘Obituary’, ‘Something I'm Not’ and ‘The Bargain’. All 
are reprinted in Noise and Smoky Breath. Hamish Whyte says in his 
introduction that the recent emergence of talent may have had 
something to do with the gradual destruction of the old fabric of 
Glasgow, and he illustrates this with dramatic photographs by 
Oscar Marzaroli and George Oliver. But the creativity of the last 
sixteen years may have had at least as much to do with the loose 
federation of writing groups that grew up in the 1960s and 1970s 
and with the fact that the university magazine GUM had a 
succession of sympathetic editors including Tom McGrath, Aonghas 
MacNeacail and Tom Kinninmont. Whatever the provenance, there 
is an unforced vocal quality in much recent writing about Glasgow 
by Glaswegians that marks the present time off from the earlier 
efforts included in this anthology. 

Those earlier efforts were worth reprinting, but they now seem 
of historical interest only. The dialect verse of John F. Fergus, for 
example, appears, in the light of recent happenings, pre-set in 
rhythm and atavistic in diction: 

I've wrocht amang them, man and boy, for mair nor fifty year 
| canna bear to quit them yet noo that I’m auld an’ sere, 

The Yairds is just the life o’ me, the music’s in my bluid 

O' hammers striking strong and true on rivets loweing rid; 
I'm auld, | ken, but, Goad be thank’d! | hivna lost my pride 
In honest wark on bonny boats that’s built upon the Clyde. 
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‘Honest wark on bonny boats’? We need no biographical note on 
the author to be sure that the poem is done from the outside. 
External, too, is the invective of Hugh MacDiarmid. Great poet 
though he is elsewhere, here he cannot get anywhere near the 
people — ‘these. .. /Are simply the food the houses live and grow 
on’. Itis as though MacDiarmid’s loathing for Glasgow pre-empted 
any chance of his hearing the way its inhabitants talk. 

Putting Glasgow together in one’s mind is anything but 
simple. Even writers born and brought up here were liable to betray 
something of an external approach. Any teacher is bound to be 
grateful for Edwin Morgan’s reportage about the city, and yet there 
is a thrilled anticipation, characteristic of his tone, that suggests a 
visitor from the suburbs mixing in dangerous company — ‘the 
shining trolley-wires/Glinted through Gorbals’; ‘Meth-men mutter 
on benches,/pawed by river fog’. What are the ‘meth-men’ 
muttering? Compare this with the quietly spoken intimacy of Tom 
Leonard’s ‘The Good Thief’: 


heh jimmy 
yawright ih 
stull wayiz urryi 
ih 


heh jimmy 

ma right insane yirra pape 

ma right insane yirwanny uz jimmy 
see it nyir eyes 

wanny uz... 


This is the thing itself — an authenticity that is more than a matter 
of seeming authentic. The distinction to be drawn was made first by 
D. H. Lawrence reviewing William Carlos Williams, between 
writing that is parochial and that which is local. Parochial writing is 
that of the tourist and guidebook, as well as that of the man who 
has never lived anywhere else in his life. At its best, it can tell us 
only about a particular place and, through sheer insularity, often 
fails to understand that. Writing that is local, on the other hand, 
uses that particular place to show us something at large about the 
lives of men. It is done by the sophisticate who is also an intimate. 
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The Good Thief speaks in a contemporary Glasgow voice, and yet 
he is the robber who hung beside Christ on the cross. The effect is 
to bring an event remote in time and space intimately near to us, 
and this with a controlling wit that checks any tendency towards 
portentousness — ‘good jobe they've gote thi lights’. 

Tom Leonard’s contributions here are probably the best of the 
poems that have been written about Glasgow, but they do not 
stand alone. Hamish Whyte could have doubled and even redoubled 
his representation from the last sixteen years without losing 
anything in the way of quality. | cannot help regretting the absence 
of a verse dialogue by Bill Keys in which a smail boy requests and a 
father refuses ‘A Dug’: 

Hey, daddy, wid yi get us a dug? 

A big broon alsation? Ur a wee white pug, 

Ur a skinny wee terrier ur a big fat vull. 
Aw, daddy, get us a dug. Wull yi? 


Whit! An’ whose dug’ll it be when it durties the flerr? 
an pees’n the carpet, and messes the sterr? 

lt's me ur yur mammy'll be tane furra mug. 

Away oot'n play. Yur no gettin a dug. .. 


As with all the best poems in Glasgow patois, one has the sense of 
a form operating from the subject outwards and not imposed 
externally. This, though highly specific, stands for any boy cajoling 
any father. It is local; not parochial. 

So much, of necessity, has been left out of this anthology that 
it really ought to have a successor. That successor would do well to 
open its representation to prose, a medium in which, paradoxically, 
some of the best poetry is found, some of it written by Glasgow's 
own poets. | am thinking of pieces like Tom Leonard’s ‘Honest’ and 
Stephen Mulrine’s ‘A Cold Coming’, as well as of the prose fictions 
of James Kelman and Alasdair Gray. The last-named, however, is 
present in Noise and Smoky Breath in one of his other capacities, 
that of a painter. His view of Cowcaddens as it was will seem 
surrealistic only to those too young to remember that fantastic area 


in its later stages. Alasdair Gray's technique, in his prose as in his 
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painting, is resolutely to ignore style as a convention, favouring 
instead a Defoe-like fidelity to detail, however odd that detail may 
seem. The older writers allowed a pre-set tradition to formalize the 
pints and the patter, and this made it difficult for them to get across 
much sense of Glasgow as an individual entity. As Alasdair Gray 
wrote in his novel Lanark, ‘If a city hasn't been used by an artist not 
even the inhabitants live there imaginatively . . . Imaginatively 
Glasgow exists as a music-hall song and a few bad novels. That's 
all we've given to the world outside...’ 

This is no longer so, thanks to the achievement of Alasdair 
Gray himself, Tom Leonard, Liz Lochhead, Stephen Mulrine, and a 
number of other people whose work appears in this anthology. 
Their dialect voices are not masks assumed by skilled artists so 
much as a mode of dramatic speech. That speech has caused 
Glasgow to achieve recognition as an identity; it is now on the 
map, along with the Bronte country and Joyce's Dublin. What is to 
happen next? | hope for a further anthology compiled by Hamish 
Whyte and anticipate the emergence of a major indigenous 
dramatist. The city awaits its Sean O’Casey. 


Philip Hobsbaum 
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Martin Booth 


On Jose’s Deck 
(Miami: 1982) 


The sky clouds, 
aureoline over 
the palm rows, wheel. 


A light breeze rises: 
over the black lake 
a red light comes on. 


It shimmers its 
fingers on the 
water's face. 


A gray-haired man 
rigs his sailboat 
and is singing. 


Across this evening 
his noise glitters 
like sharded glass. 


All life can be like 
this: song, broken 


hope and encroaching night. 


Under the white 
planking, a trinity 
of dark fish sidle. 


The light goes out. 


His singing stops 
dead. Instead, there’s 
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the familiar snap 
of tautening sails 
and the wave slap. 


Behind my eyes 
| see three 
dark shapes dive. 


Kent Says 


(a true story) 


Kent says it doesn’t matter 
if the pilot has a heart attack 
or nips back for a piss. A 
computer flies the ‘plane. 


Kent says that he snorts coke 
before he takes his DC9 from 
Dallas to Detroit. It doesn’t 
matter what the weather does. A 
computer flies the ‘plane. 


Kent says United cabin crew 
screw best. Those on Delta come 
in second. He’s had girls in 

the cabin on late night hops 
from Omaha to Tucson. A 
computer flies the ‘plane. 


Kent says a 727 can, with ease, 
fly from La Guardia to LA and 
knows the way — every landing, 
twist and bump between them — 
like a horse that had a coal 
round in Selfridge, South Dakota 
when he was a boy. A 

computer flies the ‘plane. 
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Kent says, on long haul flights—say 
Bogota to Washington DC—he 
always takes a fifth of 

bourbon (preferably Jack Daniel's); 
one time, trans-Atlantic, 

he sank it all in coach class 
watching ‘Superman’. A 

computer flies the ‘plane. 


Locked on to navigation beacons, 
or a satelite out in space, 

or a memory that knows the route 
and checks the auto-pilot, compass 
and the engines a thousand times 
a milli-second..... A 

computer flies the ‘plane. 


If the computer fails 

the back-up takes over: 
if the back-up fatls 
a‘third in-flight computer 
does the job. 


And if that fails, Kent says, 

he has to do his flies up, 

blow his nose, pat the hostess 
on her ass, drain his glass 
and fly the goddam jet. 


lf Kent fails, he says, 
we're in the shit. 
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In the Cloisters of S. Angelo d’Ocre 


Air, sharp 
where the old sun sags. 


Arches shade 

over the agapanthus lilies 
blue as the eyes of babies 
and the ghosts in prayer. 


Every -pillar's 

capital 

is adorned with martyrs: 

one has an arrow 

in his neck, 

another a broad knife, 

a third has an axe in his head: 
o lord! 


Their blood is as real as the sunlight, 
just as regal. 


Empty rooms 

lead off an empty corridor 
into the dark of this house: 
footsteps sound empty 

in the shadows. 


Moving in the overhang 
of the pantiles, sullen 
and beautiful 

in the cloister cool, 

is a shine-backed scorpion, 
rising to the surface 

of the day 

like a Jost saint 

seeking to die over again 
in glory. 
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William Montgomerie 


Berlin 


On my first full salary | sailed from Leith 
to Hamburg my first foreign city 


On the Berlin express | learned at lunch 
to ply two forks for the fish course 
and drank my first bottle of Rhine wine 


Dear Mother 

{am writing this in my room 
in Berlin-Karlshorst at a great desk 
with tooled leather folders and inkstand 
of solid silver 


The late Herr Busch 

left a daughter and this town flat 
to his widow 

after his fortune inflated and burst 
and a vein in his brain broke 


My room rent is twelve marks a week 


The coffee-grinder in the kitchen and a morning knock 
bring widow-Busch with ‘Guten Morgen!” 
coffee rolls and butter on a tray at eight 


The lime leaves in Prinz Adalbert Strasse 
filter the hot sun flickering green 

on my white marble Venus 

on my white shutter 

with Herr Busch’s boxing gloves on a nail 


The city’s a map on the cleared desk 
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Farquhar McLay 


betrayals 


(Greta was thirty years old when she came to this country. In 
Ireland they tilled crude patches of hardly arable land and scraped a 
bare living out of it. The bogland farm needed her but after thirty 
years Greta had had enough. It broke her father's heart, not only her 
going but the manner of her going, so her sisters always claimed — 
the same sisters that had made good their own escape jong before. 
Not that they had ever been quite the asset Greta was. She could 
delve and cradle, her back as strong as any man’s,thatch a roof, 
thresh corn, cut turf, build a hay rick, kill and cure a pig, cooper a 
barrel, and take the oar in a boat stacked high with wrack for the 
long pull to Anagary. The priests looked on and approved, watched 
her reach middle life still virgin, nobody in sight for Greta. A good 
daughter, a worker. Good to see the virgins settling to the toil, 
tending the old and fetching in the crops. But stretched at her door 
lay the sea, and on the far horizon ships passed, and hope was 
forever rekindled. The open sea said: Come, all things your heart 
desires are here. And one Tuesday morning, in the spring of the 
year, Greta made her regular weekly trip to the village to collect her 
father’s pension. She cashed the pension but did not return with it. 
Her father wept long and bitterly that day and for many a day to 
come, for of all his children he had a special fondness for Greta. In 
Derry she mailed the pension book back to him, along with an 
ounce of tobacco and a word or two of love to soothe his pain. She 
was crossing the sea in search of the children God had promised 
her, her wounds, her sacred wounds.) 


O'Phelim, the male nurse, brought up Quiet Room $14 on his 
TV monitor. The people present immediately began to crowd round 
the set. The businessman, Mr R. O. Wright, leading his daughter, 
Denise, by the hand, pushed his way to the front, bent forward and 
peered closely at the screen. He smiled wryly and nodded his head. 


R. O. Wright: “That's the bastard.” 
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Dominic lay, open-eyed, on a rubberized palliasse spread on 
the floor. of the Quiet Room. He was clad in a cotton nightshirt 
which was hospital issue. He lay on his side, with one hand under 
his head and the other clutching his scrotum. From time to time he 
gazed towards the camera, grimaced and made movements with 
his mouth. O’Phelim unplugged the headphones and released the 
sound. 


Dominic: “I said, They offer to help me with my buttons. Can 
you advise me? | am on the lookout for good advice. 


“Mr McGhee said, Oxo is a much better game. 
“I'll make a note of that, | said, I'll keep it for future reference. 


“I'm giving you good advice, Mr McGhee said, oxo is the only 
thing for the noise. 


“What noise is that? | said. 


“What noise? said Mr McGhee. If you open your fucking cloth 
ears you'll hear it. Then he came over and patted me on the back. 
You want to stay the course, don’t you? he said. 


“I'm doing my B. Ed. thesis, | said. 


“Now you're talking, Mr McGhee said, | like a man with 
ambition, but you play oxo with them, do you hear me? 


“It'll be oxo from now on, don’t you worry, | said. 


“Proceed in this wise, Mr McGhee said. Take up your chalk, go 
to the blackboard and draw several large cubes. That gets their 
interest right away. Split the class into two opposing camps, the 
Goodies and the Baddies, they like that. Give one team x and the 
other o. For questions stick to sport, TV programmes and 
personalities, and cabinet ministers. When a correct answer is 
forthcoming the scoring member may come out and chalk up his x 
or his o as the case may be. That way we shall have no more noise. 
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“II do anything you want, | said, anything at all, just say the 
word.” 


John McGhee, the short, fat, jittery-looking headmaster, 
stood with his mouth wide open. A look of mingled disgust and 
incomprehension crept over his solemn face. 


Mr McGhee: ‘’He’s lying. It's downright lies, the lot of it. | 
never heard of such a practice. I'm afraid he’s very far gone.” 


R. O. Wright: “You don’t know the half of it.” 


Dominic: ‘‘Boots said, Tell me, how is Greta? He was always 
asking about her. What a woman that is, he would say. He wanted 
to write a story about her. My mother in a story, can you imagine?” 


(The lane was a sunless, fetid and stench-laden hole. A 
passageway three yards wide and running for about a hundred 
yards between the tenement on one side and a glue factory and 
bleach warehouse on the other. At the back of the tenement was a 
sawmill. There were also stables and a barn, which was what got 
the lane its name — the paddy. By Greta’s time the horses had all 
gone and stables and barn had become part of the paddy sawmill. 
Greta and Dominic lived above a cobbled pen. They lived next-door 
to a flat that had once been an upholstery workshop, now gutted 
and ramshackle, where hare-brained villains stashed gelignite, 
where the lane’s whores took clients, where police sniffer dogs 
occasionally turned up a foetus. It would not be precisely true to say 
that lane folk hated outsiders. They did not mind outsiders so long 
as outsiders stayed outside. People were ashamed of the lives they 
lived in the lane. An outsider in their midst was like an accusation, a 
reproach, a finger pointed. Most lane violence was bred in the 
people’s sense of shame. For the most part they lived mean and 
degraded lives, and the sense of shame was understandable. At 
times it reached paranoic proportions. The distinct air of menace, 
as well as the stench of putrefaction, kept strangers out of the lane. 
When a flat went vacant it stayed vacant till another of the lane clan 
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was ready to move in. The house above the pen was different. Its 
proximity to the derelict flat made it taboo to lane-dwellers, who 
knew what went on there. This did not lessen their resentment 
against the stranger who occupied it. If anything, it only provoked 
more resentment. For Greta’s next-door flat was like the distilled 
essence of the lane—an exposed and purulent sore which 
reflected the lane’s mixture of viciousness and dumb apathy all too 
faithfully. The lane would have taken its revenge on whoever had 
come to live in that house.) 


O’Phelim took Mr R. O. Wright to one side. He placed a hand 
on Mr Wright's sleeve. Mr Wright looked at the hand dubiously. 


O’Phelim: “I feel you ought to know, for your daughter's sake. 
He has made indecent propositions to both myself and Dr Lufft.” 


R. O. Wright: ‘I can believe it. | hope you gave him a good 
clout in the ribs.” 


O’Phelim (deprecatingly): “Oh, no, no, we—" 


R. O. Wright: “That's all right, son. I’m a man of the world. | 
know the little tricks you fellas get up to on the sly. I can’t say | 
blame you with scum like that. The fact is, Denise is divorcing him. 
We've washed our hands of him. We'll sign any paper you want. 
Mangle him, do your tricks on him. You can throw the bloody key 
away as far as we're concerned.” 


Denise broke into loud, convulsive sobs and buried her face in 
her handkerchief. O’Phelim led her to a chair close to his own. The 
Rev. P. W. Turner, D.D., stood watch behind them. 


P. W. Turner: “| blame myself for allowing such a marriage 
ever to take place. | had serious misgivings from the start. | spoke to 
Mr Wright. | warned him of the dangers.” 


(Do you know what place this is? Do you know what they do 
here? Well, if you want to know, this is the place where memories 
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die. This is the place where they help you to forget. They will make 
you like the first old man.) 


Dominic: “Old Mickey O’Donnel, is that who you mean? 


(That's the man, old Mickey in the flat upstairs, always in the 
same chair, staring down into the grate. Greta was good to.old 
Mickey. Every day she went up, cooked his dinner, tidied up for 
him. He never spoke, seldom even moved, except maybe his boots 
on the bare floorboards, sometimes when he looked up suddenly 
and caught sight of Greta and you.) 


Dominic: “| was always with her. Greta had pain, but Mickey 
had none. | touched him one day and he had none.” 


(Greta’s pain—a mystery you could never penetrate, a puzzle 
you could never piece together—flowed into you from a wound 
that never healed.) 


Dominic: “Struck at me from her secret wound, bled into me, 
froze me.” 


(The day you found Mickey dead very little was different. He 
was in the same hard chair and staring as before. Only now his 
boots were stilled and the grate was cold. And Greta’s pain also 
was the same.) 


Dominic: “As she folded me in her arms and we moved away, 
her pain surging through me.” 


(They will release you from Greta and the pain. They will hack 
through the chains of the past that hold you. You will turn the 
corner and forget. They will make you like the first old man.) 


Dominic: “You have to tell Dr Lufft, | am ready now if he wants 
me. | won't be here for long, once we settle things. I'll get my B.Ed. 
no bother. | like it in Berwick. | work in a fine school. Teil Mr 
McGhee it's A OK. Over and out.” 
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(Inside her own four walls Greta was strong and the lane had 
no power over her. But in among the closes of the tall black 
tenements children often fost their way. In time that morass 
claimed Dominic. In the dirt .of a back-close on a dark night he 
learnt how to betray Greta. The world of the lane had many wiles. It 
could make triumph go shamefaced. For with the beginning of fear 
and shame Eden had undergone a sudden change. The Garden had 
been transformed before their eyes. The dragon had reared his 
head. The cunning, all-knowing reptile dogged their footsteps 
wherever they ran. There was no escape. Once they had laughed 
and swept through the long grass, kicking their heels and making 
faces at the lane’s gods. But the trees had become spectres, gaunt 
and leafless. The gentle breeze had turned to a shrill, biting blast. 
The jong grass hid a quagmire waiting to engulf them. And the 
dragon’s print was everywhere, striking terror in their hearts. They 
were in the kingdom of the reptile. So Dominic had to choose. He 
learnt to make his peace with the new gods. He would go on his 
knees in shame and apologise for his mother: her blindness, her 
naivety. He learnt to be ruthless. He became proficient in the 
language of guile. He knew nothing of any betrayal. He could not be 
loyal to folly. And was it this betrayal that broke Greta, or was it 
because she knew that the betrayal was in vain? Did she know that 
Dominic would never be accepted into the heart of the jane? For 
that’s the way it was. The harder he tried to be like them, the more 
they despised him. And then it became Dominic's turn to be blind 
and naive: he would read comradeship into their loathing because 
now it was accompanied with laughter and not with jeers. After he 
had betrayed her she would be trying to say something to him. She 
must have known his distance from her. She must have known no 
word could reach him. He had abandoned her language, the lane 
had taught him another. All that she had given him of herself he had 
abandoned. And the tears would flood her eyes as the terrible 
anguish flooded her-soul. And Dominic slipped further and further 
from her. She would pray for her lost child . Her pain had become 
her only blessing, and how he longed to deprive her of that as well. 
But no. That will be hers till the day of her death, link with her very 
own, her own heart's truth, her triumph. In a hard dark town this 
night she is weeping, the children all astray. She will forgive him as 
she pities him, poor feeble child. She will not refuse him.) 


